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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 
Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. 

A revised text with critical introduction, translation and com- 
mentary by Ingram Bywater. Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press, 1909. 8°. Pp. XLVII + 387. $4.00. 

This is the first comprehensive critical edition ot the Poetics 
of Aristotle, with translation and commentary, to appear in 
recent years. We may, therefore, fittingly begin a review of this 
important work with a brief survey of the history of the Poetics. 

We know almost nothing of the status of the Poetics in the 
Greek and Alexandrian periods. There are many latent refer- 
ences to the work, however, in the rhetoricians and the Homeric 
Scholia which indicate that its principles had deeply influenced 
the literary criticism of the time. Antiquity does not seem to 
have regarded it as one of the great works of Aristotle. In the 
eighth century the Poetics were translated into Syriac, and in the 
eleventh from Syriac into Arabic. Upon this Arabic version the 
commentary of Averrhoes (ob. 1198) was based, which was trans- 
lated into Hebrew and from Hebrew into Latin in 1515. Apart 
from the fact that the oldest extant Greek MS (A c ) was written 
about 1000 A. d., there is but slight indication of interest in the 
work in the Middle Ages. The Poetics were not among the 
Aristotelian books which found translators in the 13th century. 

The modern history of the Poetics begins in the second half 
of the 15th century. The Greek text was a favorite work among 
the Italian humanists. In 1498, the first Latin translation, that 
of G. Valla, was given to the world. Strange to say, it was not 
included in the great Aldine Aristotle of 1495-8. 

The editio princeps of the Greek text appeared finally in 1508 
in Vol. I of the Aldine Rhetores Graeci. The editor, Demetrius 
Ducas, to the misfortune of sound scholarship, used one of the 
poorer manuscripts and indulged in frequent emendations on his 
own account. It is in consequence full of corruptions, but not- 
withstanding held for centuries its supremacy — as a sort of texius 
receptus. In 1555, Gu. Morel attempted to supersede it by a 
recension based on Parisinus 2040, a fairly faithful copy of A c , 
but without much success ; and the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
witnessed many editions and commentaries based chiefly on the 
Aldine. 

Ritter in 1839 was the first to denounce the editio princeps 
as an entirely untrustworthy text. His contention was carried 
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further by Spengel (1865) and by Vahlen (1867), who upheld 
the unique authority of the Parisian manuscript 1741, known 
as A c , as the one record of the Greek textual tradition and the 
ultimate source of all our Renaissance texts. Johannes Vahlen 
must always be regarded as the father of scientific criticism and 
study of the Poetics. In his Beitr'age zu Aristoteles' Poetik (1865) 
and his critical editions of 1867 and 1874, he not only established 
a satisfactory text but also provided a copious and learned com- 
mentary on every important problem needing interpretation, from 
which all later editors have freely drawn. 

The late Professor Butcher, in his essays on the Poetics in the 
first edition of Some Aspects of the Greek Genius and in his 
Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, which with text, 
critical notes, translation and a series of essays has passed 
through three editions, has produced an independent text and 
made a thorough exposition of Aristotle's theory of poetry and 
art in the light of the author's general system of philosophy. 
Because of the fundamental nature of the principles of epos and 
tragedy presented by Aristotle, the Poetics have been the source 
of numerous treatises in the past two centuries. Butcher gives 
66 titles of editions and translations and other writings relating 
to the work, and several more have appeared in recent years. 
The English predecessors of Butcher and Bywater most deserving 
of mention are Goulston (1696), Twining (1789), and Tyrwhitt 

(1794)-. 

In this work of Professor Bywater we have the presentation 
of introduction, text, translation and commentary in one volume 
of XLVII + 387 pages. As Bywater and Butcher represent 
entirely different schools of thought both as to text and interpre- 
tation, it will be well as we proceed to indicate points of contrast 
between these two able Aristotelians. 

The first section of Bywater's Introduction is a consideration 
of the form and structure of the existing Poetics. The author 
begins by pointing out that many of the difficulties of the Poetics 
are the result of preconceived notions in regard to the general 
character of the Aristotelian writings, namely, that all of them 
m 1st conform to rigid standards of logic and be perfect in matters 
of form. The Poetics, on the contrary, judged by our modern 
standards of literary correctness, are marked by great inequalities 
and are frequently open to criticism. Among anomalies of lan- 
guage or thought, Bywater notes instances of (1) anticipatory 
use of technical terms, (2) variations of terminology, (3) incon- 
sistency in the use of terms, (4) inconsistency of thought and (5) 
lapse of memory. There are also difficulties in the general plan 
and structure. The scheme as a whole is admirably simple and 
logical, consisting of five parts: (1) a preliminary discourse on 
tragedy, epos and comedy (cc. 1-5); (2) a definition of tragedy 
and rules for its construction (cc. 6-22) ; (3) rules for the con- 
struction of an epic poem (cc. 23-24); (4) classification of current 
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criticisms of an epic or tragedy and of replies to them (c. 25) ; 
and (5) a comparison of epic poetry and tragedy, showing the 
artistic superiority of the latter (c. 26). But great difficulties are 
met with which call in doubt the genuineness of certain chapters 
and suggest the rearrangement of certain sections. Transpo- 
sition, however, only makes matters worse, and the best solution 
is to conclude that Aristotle, like Homer, sometimes nods and 
never gave a finished form to the work. 

The second section is entitled The Lost Second Book, and 
gives internal and external evidence to show that our treatise is 
only the surviving portion of a larger work, being Book I of the 
original treatise. There are indications that Book II must have 
covered (1) the discussion of Comedy promised in Poet. 6. 2 
and (2) the Catharsis theory referred to in Pol. 8. 7. 

The third section treats The History of the Poetics, which we 
have briefly sketched. 

The major part of the Introduction, however, is devoted to the 
existing data for the constitution of the text and the apographa, 
a technical name for all later MSS, being the fourth and fifth 
sections respectively. The sources of the textual tradition of the 
Poetics are two, namely, the Parisian MS 1741, known as A c and 
(2) the traces of another Greek text recoverable from the Arabic 
version and the surviving fragment of the lost Syriac version. 
Bywater follows Vahlen in ascribing unique authority to A c — a 
fine specimen of Byzantine calligraphy of the tenth or eleventh 
century, which he regards as the archetype of all later MSS — 
and in questioning the value of the Arabic version. In both 
these respects his position is diametrically opposed to that of 
Butcher. 

Bywater considers the Arabic version as valuable merely be- 
cause we are often able to look beyond it so as to recover the 
readings of a Greek MS at least three centuries anterior to A c . 
He does not regard the Syriac version as an accurate piece of 
work and thinks that even if the Greek original (2) were before 
us, its readings would have to be considered one by one on its 
merits. Butcher, on the contrary, while recognizing the superi- 
ority of A c over all other extant MSS, cannot share the con- 
fidence with which Vahlen and Bywater speak of it as the sole 
source from which the rest are derived. He also places a far 
higher estimate upon the Arabic version, showing how in some 
50 instances where the Arabic points to a Greek original diverg- 
ing from the text of A c , it confirms the readings found in other 
MSS. He therefore, concludes that the better readings in the 
' apographa ' confirmed by the Arabic version point to the sur- 
vival in the 15th century of another textual authority, a now lost 
Greek MS, independent of A c and free from its errors. Thus 
Butcher, following chiefly Christ, represents one school of textual 
critics leaning rather toward the Arabic version, while Bywater, 
following Vahlen, regards the light from this Oriental quarter 
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as often a mere ignis fatuus and insists upon the absolute 
supremacy of A c . 

In compliance with the custom of editors of Greek texts of this 
description, Bywater, like Butcher, faces the text of the Poetics 
with a translation, or rather a paraphrase, which is a very effective 
interpretation of the text. As he says in the preface, he has not 
scrupled to recast many of Aristotle's sentences and to insert 
here and there words or short clauses in order to make the sense 
and sequence of ideas clearer. We have in consequence an 
English version of the Poetics of the best verbal material and 
texture written in a style so attractive that the reader is often 
tempted to neglect the Greek and read through at one sitting 
Bywater's felicitous prose. A good illustration of his method 
is seen in his rendering of the famous definition of tragedy : " A 
tragedy, then, is the imitation of an action that is serious, and 
also, as having magnitude, complete in itself; in language with 
pleasurable accessories, each kind brought in separately in the 
parts of the work ; in a dramatic, not in a narrative form ; with 
incidents arousing pity and fear, wherewith to accomplish its 
catharsis of such emotions. Here by 'language with pleasurable 
accessories ' I mean that with rhythm and harmony or song 
superadded; and by 'the kinds separately' I mean that some 
portions are worked out with verse only, and others in turn with 
song." 1 

As regards the commentary, Bywater's notes are generally 
short and to the point. He frequently cites pertinent passages 
from other works of Aristotle, from Plato and other Greek 
writers, but seldom refers by name to modern editors. The in- 
fluence of Vahlen's Beitrage shows itself throughout, but he 
manifestly has little patience with Butcher's endeavor to expound 
Aristotle's theory of art. 

In fact, in the preface, he states that he has not ventured on 
a discussion of the problem of Aristotle's general theory of Poetry 
and Art, as it would require a volume by itself to deal with 
a matter of such extreme complexity and would lead into regions 
of thought remote from the avowed subject of the Poetics. He 
thinks that too much has been read into Aristotle's incidental 
utterances and that Aristotle would himself be surprised, should 
he come to life again, to see what theories have been credited 
to him. He adds that the very idea of a Theory of Art is 
modern, and there is very little to show that Aristotle had ever 
thought out his ideas of artistic theory sufficiently to reduce them 
to system even in his own mind. From his silence, therefore, 

1 hoTiv ovv Tpayudia fii/it/ait; Trpd^eu^ Gizovdaias koc refolds fiiytdoi; kxovGVS, 
ydvGfievCi) %byt±> X^P 1 ^ tKaoTy r&v eiduv kv toi<; [lopioit;, dp&vruv kol ov <V anay- 
yeViag, Si' k\iov ml <p6/3ov ■Ktpaivovaa rf/v rav toiovtuu iradtifiaTuv naBapaiv. Jiya 
di $fivc[i£vov filv Tioyov rov ix 0VTa pifi^bv nai dpfwvlav not fik"Xo^ , to 6e x u P^ T0 ~ l S 
clStai rb Sia ficrpav Ivia fidvov irepaivsadcu KaX irakiv erepa diafieXovs. — 1449 b 24-31 
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we may infer that Butcher's elaborate essays found little favor 
with Bywater. 

The only note of sufficient length to approach the essay form 
is Bywater's discussion of the interpretation of Kadapois in the 
definition of tragedy, as to whether the term is to be understood 
as a physiological metaphor, in lhe sense of ' purging ' or ' clear- 
ing away', or as a metaphor from the religious rite of lustration 
in the sense of 'purification'. He concludes that the ancient 
evidence, in Aristotle and elsewhere, is very strongly in favor 
of the first interpretation. 

This, the pathological interpretation, is generally associated 
with the names of Weil (1848) and Bernays (1857) though in its 
essential points it is much older, as seen in Tyrwhitt's (1794) 
note on the present passage. It signifies that the tragic ex- 
citement " serves as a sort of medicine producing a catharsis 
to lighten and relieve the soul (Kov<pi(co6ai) of the accumulated 
emotion within it; and as the relief is wanted, there is always 
a harmless pleasure attending the process of relief". Bywater's 
admirable treatment of this subject makes us wish he had in like 
manner expanded his discussion of many disputed problems of 
the Poetics. Butcher also adopted the pathological theory of 
Catharsis and contributed to it an artistic element by showing 
that the function of tragedy is "not merely to provide an outlet 
for pity and fear, but to provide for them a distinctively aesthetic 
satisfaction, to purify and clarify them by passing them through 
the medium of art". This I regard as a much broader and more 
satisfactory interpretation of Catharsis. 

To take up some points of detail, I cannot agree with Bywater 
in his interpretation of certain passages of C. XXV, discussing 
■npoffK^ara and Xweir, or objections made to poetry and the 
answers to them. He begins by stating Aristotle's postulates 
which may supply the defense with arguments to meet the attacks 
of critics, but when he comes to the general observation at the 

close of this Section beginning, jrepi hi tov ko\ws fj pfj KaXas fj eiprjral 

Tivi ri ireirpaKTai (146134-9) he translates, " As for the question 
whether something said or done in a poem is morally right or 
not ", etc., and in his note to the passage states that " the objection 
Aristotle is now considering is the moral objection, the criticism 
that something said or done by a personage in a poem is not 
morally right ". This rendering of KaX&s is inconsistent with his 
own translation of (t«X£s in the opening sentence of the Poetics, 

7Tats 5ft (TvvioTnoQat. tovs fxv&ovs el yLte'XXft KaXeos- t?£tiv rj iroirjais " of the 

structure of plot required for a good poem". ko\S>s is uniformly 
used in the Poetics to express what is poetically right, and we 
have an aesthetic, not a moral, reference in this passage. Cf. 
c. VIII, 1451 a 22-24, c - XIII, 1453 a 12, etc., which prove that 
Aristotle uses ko\S>s to express the artistic correctness of a poem 
or any of its special features. Illustrations drawn from the 
Homeric Scholia demonstrate this interpretation. What Aristotle 
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here asserts is that speech or action must be interpreted in the 
light of all the circumstances — the persons, the occasion, the end 
it is designed to serve ; and if from a study of these the speech 
or action shows itself to be in accordance with necessity or prob- 
ability, then its artistic excellence — and this is ever supreme with 
Aristotle— is assured. Butcher's translation in his third edition 
is more exact. "Again in examining whether what has been said 
or done by some one is poetically right or not, we must not look 
merely to the particular act or saying and ask whether it is poet- 
ically good or bad ", etc. 

The determination of the twelve Xuo-«t? or Solutions has long 

troubled editors (at Se Xuo-etr 4k toiv apiOpmv o-KerrTe'at, etVic 8e &a>8eKa, 

1461 b 24-25) and Bywater does not seem to have been much 
influenced by the more recent investigations of this subject. 
Thus he separates in an arbitrary manner the alternatives under 
the first postulate that, as the poet is an imitator, the poetic 
picture may represent either ofu rjv r) eanv or ofu <pao-t koA Soicet or 
ofa elvai Set and gets five different Xuo-etr namely, (1) ofu rjv, (2) ofa 

4<rriv, (3) old (jxicriv (efpat), (4) ofa SokcI (eipat) and (5) ola etpat Set. This 

analysis is palpably too minute, there being only three Xuo-etf 
under this postulate, namely, (I) Poetic Truth (ofa thai Set), (II) 
Current Legends (ofa <f>acriv ko.\ Soxei) and (III) Custom (ofa t)v 

r) ecrnv). 

Then under the second postulate that poetic language is not 
the same as ordinary speech, he finds only six modes of inter- 
pretation of the written letter of poetry, namely, (6) •yXtorrg (7) Kara 

ftfTarjiopdv (8) Kara 7rpoo-a>8iai< (9) SiatpeVei (io) ap-<pi|8oXi'a and (il) 

Kara ro Zdos rtjs Xe'^ewr, whereas Aristotle distinctly adds and illus- 
trates with an example a seventh Xuo-ts under 4k rr)s Xe'gew? in the 

passage Set 8e xai orav opopd rt virevavrlapd rt 8okiJ orjpalveiv, eiriaKoireiv 
noo-a)(a>s av o-rjfiaivot rovro iv t<5 tlpr/piva, olov rm " Trj p ea^ero xaXxeov 
*yX os " TO ra ^ T V KaXvBfjvai Troo-a^Sit eVde'xcrai (1461 a, 31— 34). But 

whenever also a word seems to imply some contradiction, it is 
necessary to reflect how many ways there may be of understand- 
ing it in the passage in question ; e. g., in Homer's rfi p cVx<to 
xdXKcov fyxoc one should consider the possible senses of ' was 
stopped ' ", etc. This corresponds in its sense and application to 
(X) 'Op.a>wpia treated and illustrated in Soph. El. IV 166a 6 ft. 
as a \vo-ts 4k tt)s Xu'lems, and as it is frequently appealed to in the 
Homeric Scholia to explain the so-called inconsistencies of 
Homer, it is surely one of the most important of the Xio-et?. It is 
true that Bywater holds that ap<\>iBo\la mentioned above is the 
same thing as what Aristotle calls elsewhere Spawpia (see note on 
1461 a 25), but at the same time he cites Soph. el. 4, 165 b where 
dfupiSoXta is distinguished from opaswpla. Ap<$ifio\ia is concerned 
with the variety of senses in two or more words from their gram- 
matical connection; while opawpia or noo-axS>s av crrffifjveie considers 
which of a variety of the natural senses of a word is the proper 
one in a disputed passage (cf. M. Carroll, Aristotle's Poetics in 
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the Light of the Homeric Scholia, pp. 51-55, J. H. U. thesis, 
Baltimore, 1895). 

Finally, under the third postulate that poetry as a distinct art 
has a correctness of its own, Bywater finds only one XiVis-, whereas 
there are two, illustrated by examples, namely, (XI) the End of 
Poetry (to re'W, 1460 b 23), and (XII) the Accidental (irpbs 
o-vix(ieJ3riK6s, 1460 b 29-32) in explanation of technical inaccuracies 
as regards other arts and sciences. Thus the grouping is 
(3 + 7 + 2), not (5 4- 6 + 1) as Bywater puts it. 

The volume concludes with an Appendix giving a synopsis of 
versions and paraphrases of the clause about the Catharsis, an 
Index of Greek Words and an Index to the Commentary. 

Mitchell Carroll. 



Two Studies in Noun Suffixes. 

Greek Diminutives in -iov. A Study in Semantics. By Walter 
Petersen, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kansas. Weimar, 19 10. 

The Suffixes -mant and -vant in Sanskrit and Avestan. By 
Harold H. Bender, Ph. D., Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages in Princeton University. Johns Hopkins Disserta- 
tion: Baltimore, 1910. 

Two different points of view in the scholarly investigation of 
noun suffixes are represented by these works. Dr. Petersen's title 
plainly states that his primary interest lies in the semantic devel- 
opment of his suffixes, and he has little to say about phonetics. 
Dr. Bender, on the other hand, devotes only 25 out of the 99 
pages of the descriptive part of his text to semantics ; the rest 
deals with the phonetic correlation of his suffixes and their eu- 
phonic combination with word bases. This is, however, no 
reflection on the scholarship of either author ; the reason lies rather 
in the facts of the case. The semantic uses of the suffixes mant 
and vant are not particularly varied or interesting, while the 
phonetic questions connected with them deserve, as Bender 
shows, very close study. On the other hand, whatever phonetic 
interest there may be in the Greek -iov suffixes is entirely over- 
shadowed by their very complicated and interesting semantics. 

Bender's work of 116 large pages is divided into two parts, 
the larger section dealing with the Sanskrit language, the smaller 
with the Avestan. He has found 2200 words in Vedic and Clas- 
sical Sanskrit ending in mant and vant; of these 1748 have vant 



